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LINCOLN'S 

NEVE 


He  Himself  Said  That  He  Had  Never  Read  An  Entire 
Novel  in  His  Life  Though  He  Once 

4  Commenced  "Ivanhoe." 

MIDST   the  weary  toil   of   a 
frontier   life,    Abraham    Lin- 


g:  -\\'\  ?/  7 


coin's  mother  found  time  to 

lay     the     foundation     stones 

i    which    were   built   the    life    of 

.erica's    most    beloved    son.      She 

taught   him   to   read   and   write   and 

to   love  truth  and  justice,   and,   last 

but  not  least,  to  reverence  God.     It 

was  because  of  this  he  said  "All  that 

1   am   or   hope   to    be    1    owe   to   my 

angel  mother." 

/ 

If  the  boy  Abraham  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  a  city  where  public 
libraries  nourished,  and  where  books 
could  be  bought  for  a  few  cents,  he 
no  doubt  would  have  been  a  greater 
readcv.  As  it  was,  however,  his 
reading  was  never  very  extensive. 
The  books  he  read  could  very  likely 
have  been  placed  on  a  five-foot  shelf 
without  crowding  each  other  very 
much.  In  his  early  days  he  read 
the  Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
poems  of  Robert  Burns  and  Weem's 
"Life  of  Washington."  How  he 
came  to  own  the  last-named  volume 
is  familiar  to  all.  Not  many  boys 
today  would  pull  corn  three  days  for 
u  single  book,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  days  were  eight-hour  ones, 
cither.  When,  a  little  later  in  his 
life,  ho  wanted  to  study  grammar  he 
walked  twenty  miles  to  get  one. 
Without  a  q^oubt  a  man  that  would 
walk  that  far  for  a  book  would 
study  it  pretty  thoroughly  when  he 
did  get  it. 

While  he  was  clerk  in  Offutt's 
store  in  Salem  he  subscribed  to  trie 
' ' Lou rsville"  Journal,"  a  paper  edite d 
by  George  D.  Prentice,  who,  I.  N. 
Arnold  Bays,  ''For  wit  and  repartee 
Imsi  per ttaps,  never  had  his  supe- 
rior among  the  editors  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  while  work- 
ing here  that  he  bacame  acquainted 
with  "Blackstone's  Commentaries," 
the  book  that  first  caused  him  to 
consider  the  profession  of  law.  This 
was  the  way  he  got  it:  A  man  drove 
up  one  day  and  asked  Lincoln  if  he 
would  buy  a  barrel  of  miscellaneous 
stuff  he. had  in  his  wagon.  He  said 
he  was  moving  to  quite  a  distance 
and  wanted  to  lighten  his  load  as 
much  as  possible.  Lincoln  offered 
him  GO  cents  for  the  barrel  and  got 


ii.  Some  time  after,  when  exploring 
its  contents,  he  found  among  other 
things  the  copy  of  Blackstone. 

Euclid,  algebra  and  Latin  occu- 
pied part  of  Lincoln's  spare  time 
while  on  the  circuit.  The  balance  of 
his  spare  moments,  according  to  his 
fellow  travelers,  were  spent  telling 
stories. 

Why  Lincoln  did  not  read  more 
after  settling  down  in  Springfield,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  As  a  boy  he  seemed 
a  devourer  of  books,  Lis  step- 
mother having  said  that  he  read 
everything  he  could  '.ay  his  hands 
on,  but  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
them  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self- with  a  few.  Later  on,  when  he 
could  have  had  the  books,  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  inclination  to  read. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  was  due 
to  his  early  privation.  When  a  boy 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  thoroughly 
acquainting  himself  with  the  few 
books,  and  this  habit  evidently  stuck 
by  him.  Hardly  a  speech  or  a  state 
paper  of  his  but  which  contains  il- 
lustrations from  and  allusions  to  the 
Bible.  He  could  also  quote  passage 
after  passage  from  Shakespeare  and 
Burns.  And  so  it  can  be  said  that 
the  books  .of  his  boyhood  days  were 
also  the  books  of  his  manhooo^  days. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we 
know  that  he  never  had  a  large 
library.  When  President  he  was  the 
recipient  of  a  number  of  books — 
books  of  all  kinds,  "and  it  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  special  delights  of  his 
life  to  open  those  books  at  such  a 
time  (evening)  that  his  boy  (Tad) 
could  stand  beside  him  and  they 
could  tall:  as  he  turned  the  pages, 
the  father  then  giving  to  his  son  a 
part  of  that  care  and  attention  of 
which  he  was  ordinarily  deprived  by 
the  duties  of  office  pressing  upon 
hyn,"  said  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly  in  an 
address  in  Philadelphia  soon  after 
Lincoln's  assassination. 

Herpdon,  Lincoln's  law  partner, 
stated  in  a  speech  that  "Mr.  Lincoln 
read  less  and  thought  more  than  any 
man  in  his  sphere  in  America.  No 
man  can  put  his  finger  on  any  great 
book  written  in  the  last  or  present 
century  that  he  read."  How  Mr. 
Herndon    knew   the    extent   of   other 


men's  reading  and  thinking  we  don't 
know,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  considerable 
more  thinking  than  he  did  reading 
However  little  Lincoln's  reading 
might  be,  we  know  that  he  neve: 
started  to  talk  until  he  felt  sure  of 
his  ground.  Hs  most  brilliant 
speech,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  its  kind  ever  made, 
was  th»  "Cooper  Union  speech." 
One  historian  describes  it  as  "a 
calm,  clear,  learned,  dignified  anc 
complete  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject."  It  was  a  big  surprise  to, 
most  of  his  hearers.  They  knevi 
him  to  be  a  clever  speaker — one 
that  could  make  an  audience  laugh, 
but  they  were  far  from  expecting 
the    kind    of    speech    that   they    got. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  issue  of 
the  President's  message  for  18  G3 
Hon.  Robert  Dalo  Owen  called  up- 
on Lincoln  and  requested  permission 
to  read  him  an  article  on  "Amnesty," 
which  he  had  prepared.  The  re- 
quest was  granted. 

When  Mr.  Dale  reached  the  place 
in  the  manuscript  that  told  of  Wash- 
ington's proclamation  during  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  Lincoln  inter- 
rupted  him  with: — 

"What!  Did  Washington  Issue  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty?  Well,  I 
never  knew  that."        • 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  arti- 
cle Lincoln  said:  "Mr.  Owen,  is  that 
for  me?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Owen. 

After  asking  how  long  Mr.  Owen 
had  been  preparing  it  Lincoln  re- 
marked:— 

"Mr.  Owen,  'it  is  due  to  you  that 
I  shoujd  say  that  you  have  con- 
ferred a  very  essential  service,  both 
upon  me  and  upon  the  country,  by 
the  preparation  of  this  paper.  It 
contains  that  which  it  was  exceed- 
ingly important  that  I  should  know, 
but  which,  if  left  to  myself,  I  never 
should  have  known,  because  I  have 
not  the  time  necessary  for  such  an 
examinatitn  of  authorities  as  a  re- 
view of  this  kind-  invokes.  And  I 
want  to  say,  second,  if  I  had  had 
the  time  I  could  not  have  done  the 
work  so  well  as  you  have  done  it." 

.As    President,    Lincoln    read    very 
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LINCOLN'S 
NEVE 


He  Himself  Said  That  He  Had  Never  Read  An  Entire 

Novel  in  His  Life  Though  He  Once 

Commenced  "Ivanhoe" 

MID, 
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AMIDST  the  weary  toil   of   a 
frontier   life,    Abraham   Lin- 
coln's mother  found  time  to 
lay     the     foundation     stones 
i    which    were    built   the    life    of 
.erica's    most    beloved    son.      She 
taught   him   to   read   and   write    and 
to   love  truth  and  justice,   and,   last 
but  not  least,  to  reverence  God.     It 
was  because  of  this  he  said  "All  that 
1    am   or   hope   to   be    I    owe   to   my 
.  angel  mother." 

If  the  boy  Abraham  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  a  city  where  public 
libraries  flourished,  and  where  books 
could  be  bought  for  a  few  cents,  he 
no  doubt  would  have  been  a  greater 
readcv.  As  it  was,  however,  his 
reading  was  never  very  extensive. 
The  books  he  read  could  very  likely 
have  been  placed  on  a  five-foot  shelf 
without  crowding  each  other  very 
much.  In  his  early  duys_  he  read 
the  Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
poems  of  Robert  Burns  and  Weem's 
"Life  of  Washington."  How  he 
came  to  own  the  last-named  volume 
Is  familiar  to  all.  Not  many  boys 
today  would  pull  corn  three  days  for 
a  single  book,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  days  were  eight-hour  ones, 
cither.  When,  a  little  later  in  his 
life,  ho  wanted  to  study  grammar  he 
walked  twenty  miles  to  get  one. 
Without  a  d^oubt  a  man  that  would 
walk  that  far  for  a  book  would 
study  it  pretty  thoroughly  when  he 
did  get  it. 

White  he  was  clerk  in  Offutt's 
store  in  Salem  he  subscTibe^JcT~fKe 
* ' LouTsviIIe"~J6urhai,"  a  paper  edite d 
■by  George  D.  Prentice,  who,  I.  N. 
Arnold- sayi~',Fof-wit_and  repartee 
hasj  perhaps,  never  had  his  supe- 
rior among  the  editors  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  while  work- 
ing here  that  he  bacame  acquainted 
with  "Blackstone's  Commentaries," 
the  book  that  first  caused  him  to 
consider  the  profession  of  law.  This 
was  the  way  he  got  it:  A  man  drove 
up  one  day  and  asked  Lincoln  if  he 
would  buy  a  barrel  of  miscellaneous 
stuff  he  had  in  his  wagon.  He  said 
he  was  moving  to  quite  a  distance 
and  wanted  to  lighten  his  load  as 
much  as  possible.  Lincoln  offered 
him  DO  cents  for  the  barrel  and  got 


ii.  Some  time  after,  when  exploring 
its  contents,  he  found  among  other 
things  the  copy  of  Blackstone. 

Euclid,  algebra  and  Latin  occu- 
pied part  of  Lincoln's  spare  time 
while  on  the  circuit.  The  balance  of 
his  spare  moments,  according  to  bis 
fellow  travelers,  were  spent  telling 
stories. 

Why  Lincoln  did  not  read  more 
after  settling  down  in  Springfield,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  As  a  boy  he  seemed 
a  devourer  of  books,  his  step- 
mother having  said  that  he  read 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  but  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
them  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  a  few.  Later  on,  when  he 
could  have  had  the  books,  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  inclination  to  read. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  was  due 
to  his  early  privation.  When  a  boy- 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  thoroughly 
acquainting  himself  with  the  few 
books,  and  this  habit  evidently  stuck 
by  him.  Hardly  a  speech  or  a  state 
paper  of  his  but  which  contains  il- 
lustrations from  and  allusions  to  the 
Bible.  He  could  also  quote  passage 
after  passage  from  Shakespeare  and 
Burns.  And  so  it  can  be  said  that 
the  books  .of  his  boyhood  days  were 
also  the  books  of  his  manhood^  days. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we 
know  that  he  never  had  a  large 
library.  When  President  he  was  the 
recipient  of  a  number  of  books — 
books  of  all  kinds,  "and  it  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  special  delights  of  his 
life  to  open  those  books  at  such  a 
time  (evening)  that  his  boy  (Tad) 
could  stand  beside  him  and  they 
could  tall;  as  he  turned  the  pages, 
the  father  then  giving  to  his  son  a 
part  of  that  care  and  attention  of 
which  he  was  ordinarily  deprived  by 
the  duties  of  office  pressing  upon 
hun,"  said  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly  in  an 
address  in  Philadelphia  soon  after 
Lincoln's  assassination. 

Herpdon,  Lincoln's  law  partner, 
stated  in  a  speech  that  "Mr.  Lincoln 
read  less  and  thought  more  than  any 
man  in  his  sphere  in  America.  No 
man  can  put  his  finger  on  any  great 
book  written  in  the  last  or  present 
century  that  he  read."  How  Mr. 
Herndon    knew   the   extent   of   other 


men's  reading  and  thinking  we  don't 
know,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  considerable 
more  thinking  than  he  did  reading 
However  little  .  Lincoln's  reading 
might  be,  we  know  that  he  neve: 
started  to  talk  until  he  felt  sure  of 
his  ground.  Hs  most  brilliant 
speech,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  its  kind  ever  made, 
was  the»  "Cooper  Union  speech." 
One  historian  describes  it  as  "a 
calm,  clear,  learned,  dignified  a-no 
complete  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject."  It  was  a  big  surprise  to, 
most  of  his  hearers.  They  knew 
him  to  be  a  clever  speaker — one 
that  could  make  an  audience  laugh, 
but  they  were  far  from  expecting 
the    kind    of    speech    that   they    got. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  issue  of 
the  President's  message  for  18 63 
Hon.  Robert  Dalo  Owen  "called  up- 
on Lincoln  and  requested  permission 
to  read  him  an  article  on  "Amnesty," 
which  he  had  prepared.  The  re- 
quest was  granted. 

When  Mr.  Dale  reached  the  place 
in  the  manuscript  that  told  of  Wash- 
ington's proclamation  during  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  Lincoln  inter- 
rupted  him  with: — 

"What!  Did  Washington  Issue  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty?  Well,  I 
never  knew  that."      '■» 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  arti- 
cle Lincoln  said:  "Mr.  Owen,  is  that 
for  me?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Owen. 

After  asking  how  long  Mr.  Owen 
had  been  preparing  it  Lincoln  re- 
marked:— 

"Mr.  Owen,  "it  is  due  to  you  that 
I  shoujd  say  that  you  have  con- 
ferred a  very  essential  service,  both 
upon  me  and  upon  the  country,  by 
the  preparation  of  this  paper.  It 
contains  that  which  it  was  exceed- 
ingly important  that  I  should  know, 
but  which,  if  left  to  myself,  I  never 
should  have  known,  because  I  have 
not  the  time  necessary  for  such  an 
examinatitn  of  authorities  as  a  re- 
view of  this  kind-  Invokes.  And  I 
want  to  say,  second,  if  I  had  had 
the  time  I  could  not  have  done  the 
work  so  well  as  you  have  done  it." 

Ae    President,    Lincoln    read    very 
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THE    NEW    ,YORK    TIMES,    S 


LINCOLN'S  EARLY  READING 
INCLUDED,  CHOICE  BOOKS 

Although  Some  of  Those  He  Read  in  His  Boyhood 
Are  Outmoded,  Others  Remain  World  Classics 

By  ESTHEB  COWLES  COS  UMAX, 

Custodian     Lincoln     Collection, 

Brown   University   Library-. 


THE    education    of 
Lincoln  it  ft  subjec 


s  schoolboy 


verse,  all  of  a  religious  r 

a  number  of  select  fabli 

n&Uy,     "A    abort    Introduction    t< 

geography"  In  twelve  pages.  Then 

U    plenty   of   subject-matter   lor   I 


by 


, ,  I  A  Book  for  Copjinf. 

C.l      r.-!_\  :  J     W.-i,.      LL5    couin 
ilfcftft  tipfjei  w  much  Isforn 

.id    bought    the   piper  to: 
take    lha   copybook,   leav 


,  John. 


'Pilgrim's  Prog- 
'Life  of  George 
Life  of  General 


Weems,  if.  L. 
Washington." 

Wwias,  M.  L. 
Francis  Marlon. 

Ramsay,  David.  "Life  of  1 
Washington." 

Franklin,     Benjamin.       J 
ography. 

Defoe,  Daniel.     "Roblnso: 


i  Nights." 


Real 


"The      English 


Lowe,   A.   T.      "The   Colum 
Class  Book." 
"Kentucliy  Preceptor."    18] 
Scott.  William.     "Lessons  in 

Grlmshaw,  W.    "History  oi 


Etym 


United  Stl 

Bailey,   N. 
logical  English   Dictionary." 
Indiana,     Revised  laws.     1S2-J 
Dupuy's  Song  Book. 
Qulnn,  J.     "Quinn'a  Jests." 
Riley,  James.     "Authentic  N 
ratlve   .   .   .  Loss      of      the  ,   , 
Brig  Commerce." 
In  commenting  on  only  a  par 
these   books-the   Bible,    "Pllgri 
Progress,"  Aesop's  Fables,  Ween 
Washington,  "Robinson  Cm 


f  the  1 


)ne  of  the  most  famous  book; 
it  Lincoln  had  Is  Weems's  "Lift 
Washington."  It  Is  thought  thai 
1  a  copy  In  Kcn- 


icky  i 


ally  i 


Indiana,  wh< 
at  all  events,  in  a  speech 
Jersey  in  1861  Lincoln  sale 
hold  of  It  in  tho  earliest  daj 
reading.  Some  authorities 
belonged  to  the  schoolma* 
drew  Crawford  in  Indiana. 
rate,   It  held  such  Interest 
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THF    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS,    SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY    12,    1938  Washington  for  his  first  taaugura- 

■ ~ tion   for  he  said  as  he  left  bprmg- 

field  "I  go  to  assume  a  task,  more 
difficult  than  that  which  has  de- 
volved yOn  any  other  since  the 
daysX%^ashington";  and  ^^J"1 


Lincoln's  Life  Rich  in  Heritage 
From  Boyhood  on  Hoosier  Soi] 

,   .  ithP  leader  and  mediator  of  the  chil- 
<The    following    article    is   intended   to    tne  ieau"  always    insisting    on 

portray   only   a   lew   of   the   characterises  I  dren'S    games,     alwf^    "         ,&        t. 
of    Lincoln    as    they    appeared    here;    and  }       .         ±  Concerning    the    Ola    set 

some  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on     ""    V     *.   "They   had  an  innate 
his  life  by  Indiana.— Editor's  note.)  |  tiers  we  reao.     ±w     t- ulness  and 

love  of  justice  and  truthiuiness,  auu 


^ 


By   ISAPHLNE   RICHEY 

Speaking  on  the  Sunday  following 
Abraham  Lincoln's  death,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said: 

'•Pour  years  ago,  oh,  Illinois,  we 
took  from  your  midst  an  untried 
man,  and  from  among  your  people. 
We  return  him  to  you  a  mighty 
conqueror.  Not  thine  any  more,  but 
the  nation's;  not  our' 
world's 


So  might  Indiana  say: 
"One  hundred  and     eight 


generous  and  ready  hospitality 
the  highest  ordinance^  ^_  ^^.  ^  _ 

tive  and  his  father  often  thrash 
him  because  he  persisted  in  begi. 
ning  and  carrying  on  the  conversa 
tion  when  visitors  appeared  at  th< 
home.    An  eye  witness  related  that 
•    upon  one  of  these  occasions  the  boy 
the.  was  knocked  from  a  fence  by  his 
I  father's    fist,   and   hurled   "a   rod." 
I  Whereupon,     he     said,     the     boyi 
,„, ,!(   j , u m u ,  u    a  ,        years  i  "dropped  a  silent,  unwelcome  tear." 

ago  oh,  Illinois,  we  sent  you  from  |  Ttlis  Snent  forbearance  became  such 
our'  midst  an  untried  youth,  and  a  dominant  trait  in  his  character 
from  among  our  people;  full  of  the  q^  it  ran  uke  a  golden  thread 
folk  ways,  the  humor  and  the  su-  through  the  dark  and  troubled  back- 
perstitions,  the  stanchness  and  the  ground  of  his  life.  WhenMary  Todd 
Intelligence  of  our  ear-ly  days.  We,  Lincoln  made  their  home  ^tolera- 
too,  have  played  our  part  in  the  im- 
pressionable days  of  youth." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  and  trace 
the    traits    of    Lincoln's    character, 
when   the    boy   was   father   to   the 
man,  as  they  emerged  and  impacted 
upon   the   lives   and    circumstances 
of    that    far    away    Indiana.    The 
beauty  of  the  heavily  wooded  hills 
anl  quiet  waterways,  for  he  inher- 
ited an  unusual  interest  in  water- 
ways from  his  father,  and  the  won- 
der of  his  first  journey  down  the 
Ohio   and   Mississippi   to  New   Or- 
leans, must  have  helped  to  tug  and 
start  the  flow  of  his  poetic  nature. 
His  schooling;   the   books  that   lay 
in  his  path;    the   first   glimmer  of 
law  on  his  horizon  and  the  crystal- 
lization of  his   purpose   toward  it; 
his  first  studies  in  oratory;  the  de- 
nouncement of  slavery;  all  these  be- 
long to  his  Indiana  days.  They  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  our 
primitive  state  and  they  became  a 
part  of  his  character. 

Came  to  State  at  Seven. 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  us  a 
boy  of  seven,  in  the  year  1816,  the 
year  Indiana  entered  the  Union,  a 
free  state.  Riding  in  a  wagon,  bor- 
rowed from  a  man  named  Posey, 
living  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
Ohio,  the  little  family  made  then- 
slow  way  by  trail  through  swamps 
and  hills,  trees  and  rocks,  hacking 
away  the  thick  underbrush  and 
tangled  vines,  to  the  site  where  now 
stands  the  village  of  Lincoln  City. 
The  journey  was  made  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  a  winter  so  severe 
that  the  settlers  spoke  of  it  after- 
wards as  "Eighteen  hundred  and 
froze  to  death." 

Every  one  knows  of  that  first 
half-faced  camp  in  which  they 
lived;  and  of  the  grave  which  he 
left  with  us,  and  which  we  have 
honored  by  making  into  a  site  for 
a  state  park  in  Spencer  county. 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  Thomas 
and  Betsy  Sparrow,  her  foster  par- 
ents, lie  together  there. 

His  schooling  (.with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  in  Kentucky) 
meager  as  it  was,  being  not  quite  a 
year  in  all,  he  received  in  Indiana. 
He  "stood  head  and  shoulders" 
above  the  others  in  his  studies,  as 
E>ennis  Hanks,  his  cousin,  expressed 
it  and  in  stature  too,  if  one  may  be 
I  allowed  the  Dun.  Anyway,  he  became 


ble  with  her  nagging  and  quarreling 
he  silently  left  for  his  law  office. 
When  the  North  criticised  him  on 
every  hand,  and  called  for  victories 
in  return  for  their  thousands  killed, 
he    accepted    the    responsibility    in 
silence,  but  in  his  extremity  knelt 
and  wrestled  in  prayer  because  he 
said:     "He  had  no  other  place  to 
go  "    Superstitions  abounded  in  the 
Pigeon  Creek  settlement   and  Lin- 
coln firmly  believed    in    the    aus-i 
piciousness  of  his  dreams.    On  the 
day  of  his  assassination,  at  a  cabi- 
net  meeting,   he   related   a   dream 
which  he  had  the  night  before,  one 
which  he  said  he  had  dreamed  be- 
fore many  of  the  important  battles 
had   been    fought.     He    thought   it 
might  relate   to   Sherman  for  said 
he-    "I  know  of  no  other  very  im- 
portant  event  which    is    likely    to 
occur." 

Books  Cited. 
Particularly     arresting     are     the 
books  he  studied  and  borrowed  to 
read.     Only  a  few  will  be  named, 
for   in  later  life  he  told   a  friend 
that  "he  read  through  every  book 
he   ever  heard  of  in  that   country 
for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles."    It  is 
widely  known  how  familiar  he  was 
with  the  Scriptures  and  how  often 
he  quoted  from  what  Lowell  calls 
"the  grand  simplicities  of  the  Bible." 
I    was  one  of  the  few  books,  known. 
I  to  have  been  in  the  Lincoln  home. 
lis    school    textbook,     Grimshaws 
History     of     the     United     States 
'stressed  throughout  the  subject  of 
slavery,  bitterly  condemning  it.  The 
very  last  words  of  it  read:     Let  us 
not  only  declare  by  words,  but  dem- 
onstrate by  our  actions,  that  all  men 
|  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed  by   their   Creator   with   the 
same  inalienable  rights,  et  cetera. 
The    rhythm    and    phraseology    or. 
them  seem  to  have  been  lifted  out 
bodily,   and   set  into  his  own  Ra- 
tions.   How  he  answered  the  call  is 
schoolboy  history.  „.    . 

Parson  Weems's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington, for  which  he  pulled  fodder 
for  three  days  because  he  had  bor- 
rowed it  and  left  it  where  the  rain 
could  reach  it  through  an  unchinked 
crack  in  the  cabin,  became  his  own 
and  made  a  tremendous  impression 
unon  him.    It  must  have  been  often 


ie  journey,  in  speaking  be- 
%  senate  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
-    entioned  the  book,  saying:     I 
>mber    all    the    accounts    there 
n     of      the     battlefields      and 
■ugglesforth^ljib£rl2L_of    the 
nuntry;  and  you  all  know,  for  you 
have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early 
impressions   last   longer   than    any 
others."     Compare  a  passage  from 
that    book    which    reads.      These 
things  so  harassed  my    (Washing 
ton's)  heart  with  grief,  that  I  sol 
emnly  declared  to  God    .    .    .      * 
would  gladly  offer  myself  a  sacrifice 
to  the  butchering  enemy,  if  I  could 
thereby  insure  the  safety  of  these 
my    poor'  distressed    countrymen, 
with  the  thought  expressed  by  Lin- 
coln in   a   speech   at   Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  been  informed  of  a 
olct  to  assassinate  him  on  his  way 
to  Washington:  "But  if  this  country 
can  not  be  saved  without  giving  up 
.ie  principle  of  liberty,  I  was  about 
to   say,   I    would   rather   be    assas- 
sinated on  the  spot  than  surrender 
it"     Parson  Weems  and  Washing- 
ton were  traveling  with  him. 
Elocution  Lessons. 
"Scott's    Lessons    in    Elocution," 
whose  object  it  says  are  to  convey 
a   "precise   idea,"    must   have   been 
highly  approved  of  by  him,  for  Je 
related  that  "when  he  was  handling 
a  thought,  he  was  never  easy  until 
he     had     bounded     it     north     and 
bounded   It   south,   and   bounded   it 
east  and  bounded  it  west."  He  bor- 
rowed  the   first   law   book  he   ever 
read  from  David  Turnham,  a  justice 


,  The  Revised  Laws  of 
j^SL.  in  one  volume,  comprteed 
Se  whole  of  Squire  Turnham-sleg^ 

gf2  turn et  from  the  polity 
f  his  family  who  were  Democrats, 
'J    K  ardent  «!•?•£ 

e  become  in^hnc^^wh^njiis 


Mends  succeeded  in  turning  him 
—  ^  tenets  to  ^  the,  - 
forming  a  new  party    he  u 

rfpd°°It   the  'first Dconv?ntion    of 

srS^TveS  ssss 

and   tnnuint    «»  .  Jd  down 


:he  others  in  its 'flaming  oratory 
It  wss  his  first  great  oration  against 
slavery   and   for  union,   and   it   set 

5r5n  5>e  seeds  pUnttd  by  our  early 
Indiana  soil. 


iLincolris.  Method  of  Learning 
Language  Worth  Teacher's  Study 


By  GARRY  C. 

How  did  it  happen  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  parents  practically 
illiterate,  spoke  and  wrote  in  lan- 
guage that  has  lived? 

Prom  early  boyhood  he  read  aloud 
a  great  deal,  from  about  the  choicest 
literature.  The  books  of  his  boyhood 
included  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress 
Arabian  Nights,  Aesop's  Fables,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  a  few  others.  But 
these  he  read  over  and  over  again. 

John  Hawks,  who  worked  barefoot 
in  the  fields  with  young  Abe  Lincoln 
said: 

"When  Abe  and  I  came  back  to  the 
house  from  work,  he  used  to  go  to 
the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of  com 
bread,  sit  down,  take  a  book,  cock 
his  legs  up  high  as  his  head,  and 
read.  Whenever  Abe  had  a  chance  in 
the  field  while  at  work,  or  at  the 
house,  he  would  stop  and  read." 

Lincoln't  step-mother  once  told  Mr 
Herendon  that  Abe  devoured  every- 
thing he  could  get  in  the  book  line- 
that  he  kept  the  Bible  and  Aesop's 
Fables  within  his  reach,  and  read 
them  over  and  over  again.  Lincoln 
once  said  himself  that  as  a  boy  he 
read  all  the  books  he  could  find  for 
50  miles  around. 

Abe's  step-mother  once  said  that 
when  neighbors  came  to  visit  in  the 
home,  -Abe  was  a  silent  and  atten- 
tive observer,  never  speaking  or  ask- 

Zl  ^QUetti0n  until  they  were  ^ne 
and  then  he  must  understand  every- 
thing ...  he  would  then  repeat  it 
over  to  himself  again  and  again 
sometimes  in  one  form,  then  in  an- 
other and  when  it  was  fixed  in  his 
mind    to    suit    him    he    became    easy 


MYERS  S,  Ph.D. 

and  never  lost  that  fact  or  his  under- 
standing of  it.'' 

Little   Schooling 
Abe  Lincoln  attended  three  differ- 
ent schools  in  Kentucky  and  two  in 
Indiana,  but  not  for  many  weeks  in 
any  one  of  them. 

President  Lincoln,  in   1860,  told  a 
newspaper  reporter: 

"I  never  went  to  school  more  than 
six  months  in  my  life,  but  I  can  say 
this:  That  among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections   I    remember    how,    when    a 
mere    child,   I   used   to   get   irritated 
when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way 
I  could  not  understand  ...  I  can  re- 
member going  to  my  little  bed  room" 
after   hearing   the   neighbors   talk   of 
an   evening   with   my     father,     and 
spending  no  small  part  of  the  night 
walking  up  and  down  and  trying  to 
make  out  what  was  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings. 
Couldn't   Sleep 
"I  could  not  sleep,  although  I  tried 
to,  when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  for  an 
idea  until  1  had  caught  it;  and  when 
I   thought   I  had   got   it,   I   was   not 
satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  It  over 
■  and  over;  until  I  had  put  it  in  lan- 
guage plain  enough,  as  I  thought  for 
any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend   This 
was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me-   for 
I   am   never    easy   now,    when   I   am 
handling   a     thought,     tin     I     have 
bounded    it    north    and    bounded    it 
south     and     bounded    it     east     and 
bounded  it  west." 

Teachers  of  English  might  get 
some  tips  to  pass  on  to  their  students 
trom  Abe  Lincoln's  way  of  learning 
to  speak  and  write  effectively 


\       - 


Lincoln  Revealed  as  Avid 
Daily  Newspaper  Reader 


First   Contact  With    Press   in 
1825  at  Centryville;  Fol- 
lowed News  Closely 

By  LEONARD  E.  PEAK  SON 
(Associated    Press  Staff  Writer) 

LINCOLN  CITY,  Oct.  fi.— (AP)  — 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  hoy, 
and  even  when  he  was  President, 
there  was  no  National  Newspaper 
week,  but  if  there  had  been  one  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  given  it 
his  blessing. 

Throughout  most  of  his  life  Lin- 
coln was  what  might  be  called  an 
insatiable  reader  of  newspapers. 
As  a  youth  they  were  part  of  his 
Education;  as  an  adult  he  read 
many  of  them,  from  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North,  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding  of  sectional    attitudes. 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  Will 
Roger's  famous  remark,  "All  I 
know  Is  what  I  read  in  the  pa- 
pers," had  its  genesis  in  an  earlier 
statement  by  Lincoln.  In  a'  letter 
to  a  friend,  E.  B.  Washburne,  in 
1848,  the   emancipator  wrote:' 

"Nothing  else  new,  beyond  what 
you  see  in  the  papers." 

From  this  casual  remark  It  may 
be  deduced  that  the  future  presi- 
dent already  was  an  eager  reader 
of  newspapers. 

And  it  was  right  here  in  Spen- 
cer county  that  the  young  Lincoln 
Is  believed  to  have  had  his  first 
contact  with  the  public  press.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  who  lived  near  Gentry- 
vllle,  was  receiving  the  Terre 
Haute  Register  as  early  as  1825. 
Lincoln  then  was  16  years  old  and 
some  biographers  reason  this  prob- 
ably was   the   first,  paper  he   ever 


read,  at  least  regularly,  because  he 
worked  in  a  store  with  Jones. 

Years  later  Lincoln  gave  his  ap- 
proval to  a  campaign  biography 
which  stated  "the  first  periodical 
for  which  he  ever  subscribed  was 
the  Louisville  Journal,  which  he 
paid  for  when  he  could  secure  the 
intellectual  luxury  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  physical  comfort.-' 

Authorities  on  Lincoln  also  be- 
lieve another  pappr  which  reached 
his  hands  frequently  through  the 
same  channel  was  the  Western 
Sun,  published  at  Vincennes.  It  is 
with  understandable 'pride  that  that 
paper's  present-day  successor,  the 
Vincenne.s  Sun-Commercial  car- 
ries in  its  editorial  pace  masthead 
a  drawing  of  Lincoln  looking  at  a 
press,  with  this   legend  beneath: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  saw  his  first 
printing  press  at  the  Western  Sun 
in  1830." 

Historians  have  recorded  that 
when  the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
Illinois  from  Southern  Indiana  In 
{hat  year  they  stopped  in  Vin- 
cennes. So  it  was  natural  that 
Lincoln  would  visit  the  plant  which 
published  one  of  the  newspapers 
he  had  read  when  he  could  get  it. 
The  Sangamo  Journal,  now  the 
Illinois  S^ate  Journal  at  Spring- 
field, has  been  called  "Lincoln's 
favorite  newspaper."  Not  only  did 
he  read  it,  but  he  was  its  agent 
while  he  lived  at  New  Salem.  111., 
and  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
its  columns  after  moving  to 
Springfield. 

Lincoln  even  owned  a  newspa- 
per once,  though  the  fact  Isn't 
generally  known.  It  was  the  Staats- 
Anzelger,  published  at  Springfield 
by  Theodore  Canisius  on  behalf  of 
the  young  republican  party  for  the 
community's  German  population. 

He,  was  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  the 
Paris  (III.)  Prairie  Beacon,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register  (Springfield), 
Congressional  Globe,  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  Garrison's  Liberator,  Na- 
tional Era.  National  Intelligencer, 
Niles  Weekly  Register  and  others. 
And  among  these,  It  may  sur- 
prise some,  was  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Mercury,  the  Lexington 
tKy.)  Observer.  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  and  Richmond  (Va.) 
Enquirer. 
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•HRISTMAS  DAY  received  very  little 
attention  during  the  years  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  growing  to  manhood  in  southern 
Indiana. 

There  are  no  accounts  to  tell  us  if  he 
spent  one  of  his  13  Christmases  in  In- 
diana attending  school  on  December  25, 
but  if  he  did,  he  might  have  been  one 
of  the  big  boys  who  "locked  out"  the 
teacher  if  he  failed  to  provide  the  cus- 
tomary Hoosier  treat  of  ginger  cakes  and 
apples.  And  the  schoolmaster  was  ex- 
pected to  give  the  "scholars"  a  day's 
vacation  from  lessons  so  they  could  play 
games,  eat  their  goodies,  and  have  a  jolly 
time. 

Schoolboys  of  the  1820's  to  1830's  had 
ingenious  ways  of  bringing  the  recalci- 
trant master  to  their  terms  should  he 
refuse  to  treat  them.  First,  he  was  locked 
out  of  the  log  school  and  sometimes  he 
was  dunked  in  an  icy  stream.  Trustees 
and  parents  upheld  pupils  in  this  mis- 
demeanor; therefore,  few  schoolmasters 
fought  back. 


In  the  homes  of  Lincoln's  Hoosier 
days,  Christmas  was  recognized  by  the 
reading  from  the  Bible.  Lavish  gifts — 
even  books  which  young  Lincoln  would 
have  prized  so  highly  and  are  standard 
gift  items  for  children  today — were  un- 
heard of  during  those  bleak  days  on  th:- 
new  Indiana  frontier. 

Business  went  on  as  usual  if  Christ- 
mas fell  on  a  week  day.  December  25  was 
not  declared  a  legal  holiday  in  Indiana 
until  1875. 

How  proud  Abe  Lincoln  would  have 
been  had  he  received  one  of  the  books 
shown  here  as  a  Christmas  gift !  Instead, 
young  Lincoln  borrowed  books  from 
other  settlers  in  the  area.  For  example, 
Andrew  Crawford,  Lincoln's  teacher  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1820-21,  loaned  to 
him  Weems'  Life  of  Washington.  Josiah 
Crawford,  a  neighbor,  several  years  later 
let  Abe  borrow  Ramsay's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. This  book  was  damaged  by 
weather  and  young  Lincoln  worked  three 
days  topping  corn  for  Crawford  to  pay 
for  the  water-soaked  volume. 


Crawford  promptly  let  the  youth  bur- 
row another  book.  At  some  time  during 
his  book-hungry  years  in  Spencer  Conn 
ty,  Abe  borrowed  Crawford's  The  Ken- 
tucky /'receptor.  Another  neighbor, 
David  Turnham.  loaned  to  Tom  Lin- 
coln's boy  Scott's  Lessons  in  Elocution 
and  the  Statutes  of  Indiana. 

Historians  say  that  Lincoln's  speeches 
were  filled  with  77  ((notations  or  refer 
ences  from  the  Bible,  a  book  likely  found 
in  the  Lincoln  household.  Second  to  the 
Bible  in  preference  with  Lincoln  were  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  which  he  continued 
to  read  until  his  untimely  death  in  1865. 
He  listed  Hamlet  as  his  favorite  play  and 
Falstaff  as  the  bard's  best  character. 

Aesop's  Fables  were  virtually  memo- 
rized by  the  lanky  pioneer  boy  who  also 
read  The  Life  of  Franklin,  Pike's  Arith- 
inetick,  Webster's  The  American  Spell- 
ing Book,  Life  and  Speecht  s  of  Henry 
Clay,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Dil- 
worth's  New  Guide  to  the  English 
Tongue. — t£,  f. 
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